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Macaulay. 


Pog speaks of a man appointed by Apollo to criticise a poem, who 
returned the work with severe stricture on its defects, and replied 
that he had not troubled himself about its merits. The god gave 
him a sack of unwinnowed wheat and bade him pick out the chaff for 
his pains. Apollo will be a convenient scapegoat, if enthusiasm for 
the author of “Milton’’ and “Warren Hastings” shall lead to 
extravagant panegyric in this article. 

Macaulay was an author of that period, whose return is said to 
be always marked by a “sunburst of our literature.” He was born 
the first year of the century. While yet in early youth, Hannah 
More, his preceptress, writes of him that he surfeits his friends with 
recitals of poetry, and astonishes older people with literary talk. 
He entered Cambridge at eighteen, and at once took a prominent 
stand. In college he continued his poetry in a manner alarming to 
the prospect of his future greatness. His efforts gained the highest 
prizes, but from the destiny of a Homer or Shakspeare, he was saved 
by a circumstance of fearful import to those who neglect Linonia and 
Brothers. The debating societies of Cambridge are famous, and it 
was on their floors that, clipping the wings of his Pegasus, he took 
the direct footpath to fame, for the Whigs opened to him the doors of 
Parliament as soon as his first publications added the reputation of a 
brilliant essayist to that of a powerful debater. To speak of his 
advance from success to fame in Parliament, and glory in literature, 
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is only to repeat a story which has ever been a marvel until his 
pages have been read and his speeches studied. 

Macaulay was the most popular writer of the century. This 
needs no proof to any one who has attempted to secure from the 
library a copy of his Essays or History. In England, Dickens has 
shared with him this popularity. But what American would venture 
to proclaim his preference for the writer of The American Notes, over 
the first British author who has been noble enough to desire, or brave 
enough to attempt, an honest history of the period and events which 
gave birth to constitutional liberty ! 

That Macaulay deserves his popularity, no critic has ever attempt- 
ed to deny. That he is a great writer, nearly all are agreed. Being 
able to fortify the position taken concerning his popularity, on the 
firm ground of statistical fact, it is easy to advance a little further 
and declare him the most brilliant writer of the century. Edward 
Everett, indeed, has not hesitated to affirm that he was “the most 
brilliant writer of our own or any other age;” Guizot, that he was 
“the most brilliant writer in the English language.” We remember 
Cesar as a great soldier and a good recorder of his own exploits. 
His capacity as an orator fell short of nothing but surpassing Pompey. 
But he never tried poetry, and his Commentaries will not be remem- 
bered by school-boys as so fascinating as “Macaulay’s Essays.” 
Macaulay was preeminently great asa statesman, an historian, an 
essayist, and a poet. Versatility of genius is too low an attribute for 
his varied success. It seems more consistent. with his character to 
say that he possessed such practical common sense that in any under- 
taking warranted by his tastes, he was incapable of losing reputation. 
This is indeed to offend the votaries of genius who would claim this 
great writer among their penates; but can they convince any one 
that the practicality of Lincoln was a quality inferior to the genius of 
Napoleon ? 

His political life was mostly passed before he commenced the 
History of England. To his failure of re-election to Parliament, the 
world owes this great work; but, perhaps, it is no less indebted for 
his services in the state, than to his literary labors. In Parliament 
he carried the name of the “ Burke of the age,” and all his gigantic 
power was thrown on the side of Independence, Liberty, and Reform. 
Slavery received the deepest cut ever awarded in debate, in his 
speeches against this evil in British colonies, and it is refreshing 
to remember his deeds in this age of Eyre trials and Kingsley treach- 
eries. Our country was constantly in his mind, and from his vast 
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information respecting our institutions, he constantly drew his most 
forcible illustrations, coupled with sentiments never failing to produce 
respect for the American nation. To Macaulay we owe as much as 
to John Bright, for creating favorable impressions of us among a 
people disposed to undervalue anything under English ; and if the 
times of the two men had been reversed, no doubt his principles 
would have gained him the place in our affections that Bright holds. 

In speaking, he was ungraceful. When he was expected to utter 
a word in debate, the house was filled. He entered amid the buzzing 
of suppressed comment on his bearing, his looks, his dress, (which 
was usually shabby,) and concerning his vast powers. When he 
arose, he planted his feet firmly on the floor, threw one hand back of 
his body, as if to put behind him all extraneous thoughts, and struck 
at once at the key-note of the subject. His voice is represented as 
unpleasant and monotonous, and his manner of speaking, like the 
working of a pump handle. But when this pump was once under 
way, it drew from a vast well of information such floods of illustra- 
tion, analogies, and clinching argument, as effectually quenched any 
opponent’s fire. History seemed to furnish him instances on any 
topic. It may be judged that these vast stores of his memory were 
in great demand in legislation. If any law involving the principles 
of political economy, needing a knowledge of precedents, or a keen 
insight into future probabilities, was to be framed, Tom Macaulay’s 
mind was the storehouse which supplied the needs of every committee. 

The History of England is declared by a prominent writer to be 
the most perfect work ever issued from the English press. It had 
hardly left the type when the publishers perceived its amazing popu- 
larity, and paid the author a princely revenue for monopoly of selling. 
The work merited the favor it found. The only fault ever found in 
it, is its fascinating style. “The old almanac style of history” is 
detested as much by this author, as sought by others. Critics have 
thought something wrong must be concealed beneath charms so 
enticing. The critics have so long been accustomed to see books 
thrive in spite of immense faults which their pens have lashed, that 
they have come to accept these faults as a sign of success. Their 
absence in Macaulay is deemed a bad omen; he is too interesting to 
be good. His short sentences will be short lived, thinks Prof. Reed. 
Poe thinks he is too readable to be sound, and denounces his aiming 
“to leave no minute gap which the reader might have to fill up with 
thought.” Certain mathematical treatises might be recommended 
to the author of the “ Raven,” which would be unobjectionable on 
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this score ; but contrary to his opinion, it will be deemed the peculiar 
glory of our historian to have brought back the story of ages to its 
proper channel; to have shown that a true story, as well as fiction, 
can be agreeably told. This end he seems constantly to have had in 
view. By detail and pleasant episode, the author has accomplished 
his purpose. He digresses into the Massacre of Glencoe in beautiful 
narrative. He remarks on the gooseberry wine of the 17th century, 
as well as the principles of Cromwell. He tells us how the hospital- 
ity of those times welcomed the country clergy to the carrots and 
soup, but obliged them to abstain from the pastry and wines. He 
interests us in the frailties of serving maids as well as in the Bill of 
Rights. All ground for criticism fails when it is considered how this 
result was attained by design, and accomplished only by a laborious 
search into subjects usually deemed unimportant by historians, with 
a perseverance that shrank from no labor of investigation, with a 
mind stored with all books, and a memory which could produce any 
scene in Shakspeare, or the whole of Paradise Lost, on demand. 
Even if disposed to underrate his success, we must be won by his 
regard. Ifthere is one species of effrontery, more detestable than 
another, it is that of an author who presumes on our time and atten- 
tion with works which demand less pains from the writer than the 
reader. The only parallel to this is the presumption of the preacher 
who will detain an audience an hour in June with a sermon which has 
been prepared during two and a half strolls across the ministerial 
study. Charity tolerates dullness in the pulpit ; stupidity is support- 
able; but arrogance, the pride of man refuses to endure. 

The reader passes from Hume to Macaulay, as the traveler 
passes from the darkness of a long and tortuous ride through the for- 
est into the open daylight of a clearing. Hume’s work was darkened 
by more than party prejudice. He hated religion, hated liberty, and 
hated England. England’s worst enemies were his friends, and his 
words are darkened by the same spirit that made London his abhor- 
rence and Paris his Elysium. The right arm of truth has, through 
Macaulay, established constitutional liberty as the rightful heir to 
English esteem, by casting out the odious usurpers,—the Stuarts. 

In a branch of literature usually deemed less important, Macaulay 
has had no rival in any age. His essays were contributed to the 
periodicals and purported to be reviews of recent works. They were 
prefaced by the name of a book, but the criticism is usually disposed 
of in the first few pages. Then comes the essay proper. One mark- 
ed advantage attaches to this species of writing. The subject selected 
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is necessarily one which is near the heart of the author, and the 
whole work is, especially with Macaulay, hearty with enthusiasm. 
Each of his essays seems to be an outbreak of fervent ideas, overflow- 
ing from a mind where they have been long fermenting. Indignation 
against egregious popular errors, a clear insight into motives custom- 
arily misrepresented or overlooked, heartfelt admiration for truth and 
beauty in some individual or institution,—seem to have instigated 
the essays. Undoubtedly the best of these are “ Warren Hastings,” 
“Clive,” and “ Milton.” “Bacon,” and “Frederick the Great,” are 
admirable. The author’s special attainment was vivid description. 
We humbly venture the assertion that the picture of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, in “ Clive,” is the most graphic and exciting bit of prose 
in English. “Milton” is infused with enthusiasm. Probably no 
young author ever receive such laurels for his maiden attempt. 
Any one who is disposed to doubt the deep principles of morality and 
religious reverence of the writer, has only to read the latter part of 
this essay, where the very type seems to weep in a fervor of venera- 
tion for the noble old bard. A manly mind, intolerant of effeminate 
emotion, usually warns his pen far from sentimental display. For- 
mality is preferred to sacrifice of dignity. But in this essay disgust 
at the world’s hypocrisy gets the better of his constraint, when con- 
templating the pure spirit that bore the world’s obloquy as the 
martyrship of a Christian. In a short essay on Bunyan, the author 
displays a reverence for religion, but mingled with a reverence for 
Bunyan, over whose writings the author is nearly crazy with 
enthusiasm. 

Enough has been said about Macaulay’s poetry, by eminent critics, 
to justify almost any opinion in those not disposed to rely on their 
own judgment. It has been called stiff and unpoetical. It has been 
denounced as mechanical and unfeeling. But it has never been called 
frivolous. It has never been named spiritless. Professor Craik 
might attribute to it a “hard metalic lustre,” but bis fertility of 
metaphorical grandeur would hardly justify here a comparison with 
“rags fluttering about a scarecrow.” But if “ Virginia’ can be called 
unfeeling, we must be content to purchase our emotional gunpowder 
from licensed dealers, like Wordsworth and Coleridge. If “ The 
Battle of Lake Regillus” is to be deemed uninteresting and tame, it 
will be necessary to turn from Scott and seek entertainment only 
from Spenser. If “Horatius” is not adapted to inspire the same 
spirit as the Marsellaise Hymn; if it would not infuse a martial 
spirit into any mau with nerve enough to look without trepidation on 
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the old field pieces preserved at Bunker Hill, it is better to look to 
the old Saxon prose of Wickliffe and Bunyan for the requisite 
excitement. 

These debated poems are entitled “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
and the subjects chosen are in keeping with the usual practical sense 
of the author. Not only do the “Lays” revive those old legends 
which embody ancient Roman history, but they vividly paint the 
Roman character as it was when Cincinnatus and Licinius were even 
the men every day met in the foram. The Rome of those days was 
indeed a subject of adoration for the soul that delights in chivalrous 
character. Bloody deeds and awful crimes may have been the work, 
but even this was made grand by the grandeur of Rome. 


“ Hurrah for Rome’s stout pilum, 
In a stout Roman hand. 
Hurrah for Rome’s stout broadsword, 
That through the thick array 
Of levelled spears and serried shields, 
Hews deep its gory way.” 


In private life, Macaulay was long thought to have a cold heart; 
but recent disclosures have revealed his generosity and even pre- 
eminent philanthropy. He never married. This failure can be 
ascribed to the social state of England. The fair sinners of the great 
Whig houses where he was guest, were all Fabias. They all aimed 
at noble alliances. His peerage was not conferred until late in life. 
To have united his fortunes with those of an aspirant for nobility, 
and to lead away the hand of a bloomless and dowerless maiden of 
noble descent, was equally repugnant. Yet in the circles of the fair 
and young he found his constant society. He was an idol with the 
ladies on account of his conversational powers. One describes his 
talk as “all print.” Amid the walnuts and wine, the graces of his 
conversation were demanded by the silent tongues of the guests. 
His monopoly of the attention seems to have been grudged by none 
except Sidney Smith, whose satire found vent in a remark about the 
“brilliant flashes of silence’ which sometimes enchained Macaulay. 
But brilliant for this eminent talker’s reputation here, would have 
been a flash of silence that should have prevented those words that 
probably originated the English slur, that Americans could not be 
kicked into a war. 

To pass from eulogy to moderate criticism has usually been 
thought necessary to add point to a panegyric. A little detraction at 
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the end seems to produce an agreeable effect, like the cooling show- 
ers of rose-water thrown over a Roman audience in the Amphitheatre 
before parting. 

It is not difficult to find some great faults in the works that have 
been considered. One, often remarked, is the positiveness of the 
author on any subject under his pen. He never doubts; never hesi- 
tates. He advances from mild assertion to startling paradox, with- 
out an emotion. The paradox, indeed, is one of his favorites. A 
most notable instance is in the Essay on Machiavelli. He proves 
Machiavelli’s books most infamous in sentiment, and then establishes 
their excellence and truthfulness by an argument agreeably con- 
vincing. The paradox isin facta gem of rhetoric in his hands. 
The reader is taken upon his own ground, blindfolded, gagged, man- 
acled, and carried into a captivity that is entertaining. Another fail- 
ing is his incessant elaborateness. But with all the faults that have 
been imputed to him, Macaulay has made the world his debtors. He 
has rejected subserviency to custom as well as to aristocracy, in his 
history. He has, with an impartial but courteous pen, given us the 
most important link in English history. Hume, Macaulay, and 
Allison, now open to us a book of records from Waterloo to Cesar’s 
landing ; from Victoria to Agricola. His essays afford instruction 
and delight on topics of the most pointed interest of all ages of the 
past. His poems awaken veneration for a people whose posterity 
brought shame on their father’s name. His sound judgment has 
taught the most effective use of the English tongue yet attained. 

Thus another attempt to exalt praise by criticism, bas failed. The 
heat of the Amphitheatre shall not be cooled by rose-water to-day. 

W. A. M. 





The Permanency of the Gobernment. 


Tuis nation has proved itself one of the strongest on the face of 
the globe. In spite of prophecies of speedy downfall the moment 
party passions were excited, in spite of numerous attacks as to 
weakness and unstability, from within and from without, it has stood 
firm amidst great civil discord, the severest trial to the strength of a 
free state, and has emerged from all dangers more powerful than ever. 
By the vigor imparted through our institutions, a rebellion was over- 
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thrown, comprehending one-third the whole people, peace re-estab- 
lished, and republican principles set on firmer foundations. During 
all the period of Independence, though oppressed with foreign and 
domestic war, though sneered at and distrusted, the government has 
exhibited unparalleled prosperity, and a durability beyond the most 
sanguine expectation. The advocates of monarchy derided the idea 
of a permanent republic, extending over this vast area, populated 
with so many nationalities, embracing different religious creeds, when 
history affirms no similar governments, bound within narrow limits, 
possessing a homeogeneous population, to have been stable or con- 
sistent ; but on the contrary, fickle, tyrannical and corrupt. It is an 
instructive, and should be a gratifying task, to inquire into the causes 
that have made this republic an exception to every precedent. 
Institutions like these had failed in former times—why should they 
succeed here! What inherent qualities are there in our Constitution 
that should cause it to falsify every prediction! To two great 
American principles, never before fully tried, undoubtedly, can be 
traced our safety and power; namely, universal liberty and universal 
education. These two fundamental doctrines of our civil creed are 
found to be pregnant sources of strength, and successful progress. 
They are mighty incentives to noble patriotic action. Their hard 
practical test during the last six years of imminent peril, evince their 
efficiency. Our enemies are discomforted, and the human race 
advanced. If you wish unlimited resources, and a steady reliance on 
their own ability in the people, let these principles form the ground- 
work of government. 

The immediate influence of general education is three-fold. It 
produces high religious feeling, and, consequently, purifies, morality. 
This religious zeal is the best safeguard to a free state. What else 
so opens the heart to a sense of justice, lifts us above the common 
practices of every day life, as the sublime doctrines of Christianity ! 
Right will be upheld, while these feelings govern a community. 
Education, again, inspires love of humanity. An enlightened public 
will not calmly behold flagrant wrongs, if authority is vested in them. 
They will not shut their eyes while a just government is broken up. 
You cannot accustom them to view with indifference such atrocities 
as the French, when liberated, encouraged. Though passion runs 
high, and seems sometimes almost to swallow up everything good 
anil sacred, yet, when you blow off this mere political prejudice, the 
mass of our people side with humanity. Look at the assassination of 
Lincoln. It would be impossible to find a man subjected to more 
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calumny, or more violently hated than he was by the opponents to 
his administration; but when his death was caused by wicked and 
desperate means, how profound and universal the sorrow! Democrat 
and Republican—men of every party, rank and condition, united their 
expressions of sympathy, and joined in condemnation and regret at 
the deed. Political disagreements were buried in one common detest- 
ation of such acts. As long as a community are alive to human 
sympathy, and do not suffer local interests and excitements to carry 
them beyond its dictates,so long is there an element of firmness in 
the government. In other republics, it was not until the people 
became blind to such sentiments, that liberty was endangered. 
Education not only humanizes those within its reach, but also in its 
other effects upon individual character, affords protection to the 
country. A cultivated citizen is far-seeing, and is alive to deception. 
He understands political issues, can distinguish the right from the 
wrong, and though often tempted, will not be duped by demagogues. 
He sides with justice, and will fight for it. Our common schools, in 
this particular, especially as exhibited during the war, have given us 
immeasurably greater strength, in teaching the people to form right 
decisions, and protect a just Constitution. 

That universal liberty can prevail with durability, and that in fact, 
itis a mighty bulwark during danger, the recent events in this country 
establish. Its effect was most remarkable, when that sudden call 
was sounded, after the attack on Sumpter, to rise up and save the 
republic. His former independence, made each man feel that it was 
bis own country he must rescue—a country that had recognized him 
as her citizen—that it immediately concerned his own dignity and 
happiness whether it was destroyed. Nor was that outburst of 
patriotism a mere fleeting impulse, but was followed by a settled 
resolve to conquer, whatever the sacrifice. “If you wish for power 
you must look to liberty,” says Fox. “We are compelled to 
acknowledge that this gives a power of which no other form of gov- 
ernment is capable” Fox was then speaking of the ancient democ- 
racies—their extraordinary vigor and spirit; but confessed, at the 
same time, to their crimes and oppressions. We have that tremen- 
dous power without their excesses, because our system of education 
and freedom extends alike to every class, elevating and civilizing all. 
Liberty, then, as it is cherished and conferred by our institutions, 
unites activity with durability. Other nations are no fair criterion to 
go by in reasoning of this, for in those countries called free, the body 
of the people were kept in ignorance and servitude. We, for the first 
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time, have shown universal liberty restrained by just laws. Their 
charge of mutability is inapplicable here. We have elements of 
strength they never made use of. Regarded to-day by the world as 
a mighty nation, we may consider our institutions safe, as long as 
liberty is uncurbed, and the present standard of knowledge kept up 
by communication through the press, by supporting public schools, 
and extending liberal ideas. No matter how wide a territory is 
encompassed, or how much population increases, let us number a 
hundred millions, and let new states spreag until the whole West is 
divided into separate commonwealths, if knowledge and liberty form 
the basis of social policy, we can safely calculate its permanency. 

Few things now interrupt the perfect harmony of the government, 
or give cause of anxiety for the future. Of course the great storm of 
civil war could not sweep over us, without leaving some shattered 
wrecks and confusion behind. Certainly the fate of the Southern 
Confederacy has put an end to rebellion for years to come, as well 
as exhibited the crushing weight with which freedom moves. With 
the collapse of imperialism in Mexico, has vanished the last spark of 
empire on this continent. There need be no fear that monarchy, 
extending from the South, will encircle us. That seed is found to 
have no root in this soil. The State rights doctrine in its extended 
sense, has been exploded, and the government is now sufficiently cen- 
tralized, without loss of individual liberty, to enable it to work 
efficiently and independently. If the emancipated blacks, as they 
are made citizens, are instructed, they will not hazard the peace, for 
they know too well the value of the privileges it brings. It is true 
that corruption may in time creep into the nation, as it has already to 
some extent manifested itself—that cunning and ambitious men may 
endeavor to work its overthrow; but when these dangers become 
formidable, may we not trust an intelligent people to extinguish 
them? One thing peculiarly developed by the war, affecting the 
government, is the absolute confidence that is now felt in our per- 
manence. Previously, the country was really in its infancy, with 
institutions untried, and not expected by many of capacity to withstand 
dissension. But factions have been overcome, and faith has succeeded 
to fear. Looking at the obstacles lately surmounted, the nation’s 
prosperity and advancement, their own importance, personal interest, 
these things have lain the foundation of a true and lasting patriotism 
in the people. Disunion is found to be disastrous to every thing that 
goes to make us a great nation, while in union there is happiness and 
national renown. 
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Let us, then, that this great country may be permanently united, 
continually cherish more deeply, liberty combined with education. 
These will awaken an elevated sense of honor and justice in the 
people, that is competent to carry the government through all liable 
changes. But, while these reasonings are true in general, we have 
each of us an individual duty to perform, to guard by every means 
within our power against corruption and useless expenditure, to elect 
worthy and talented men to office, to prevent fraudulent voting 
in our large cities, and to be willing, in the humblest or highest 
capacity, to serve the country. i Bo 





History of our Boating. 


Now that boating has come to be considered a regular part of our 
College life, and a matter of interest to so many, a brief review of 
our boating, from its commencement at Yale, may be of interest. 
From different accounts and statistics which have appeared from time 
to time in the Yate Lir., we gather the following items. 

On the 24th of May, 1843, Wm. J. Weeks, of the Class of ’44, 
purchased a second-hand four-oared Whitehall boat, nineteen feet 
long and four feet beam. Officers were chosen, and a club formed 
called the Pioneer. 

This was the first organized step in boating ; doubtless more or less 
of the leisure time of students had previously been passed on the 
water, but principally in sail boats. 

In June, of the same year, E. A. Bulkley, of ’44, purchased a sim- 
ilar boat, costing, together with the outfit, $38,25. This was named 
the Nautilus. Soon after another similar boat, the Iris, was added 
to the list. In the same year J. B. Croswell, of ’45, purchased a 
canoe club boat for $45,00, made from a single log; this boat was 
forty-two feet long and twenty-four inch beam, and at the time was 
considered a prodigy. She pulled eight oars, and from the number 
of her creepers was called the Uentipede. In a very short time, 
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however, this boat was sold to an oysterman, for $5.00, who cut her 
in two lengthwise, and pieced her, thus increasing her breadth of 
beam. 

In May, 1844, the first race boat, as such, was launched by Brooks 
& Thatcher; she was evidently staunch, being mentioned as often 
racing from Sachem’s Head to the wharf at New Haven. She was 
named the Excelsior, was thirty feet long, six oars. 

The Augusta, thirty-eight feet long, eight oars, was next purchased 
in 1845, by the Class of ’49. She was followed by the Osceola, 
purchased by ’48, was thirty-six feet long, eight oars. By the Shaw- 
mut, in 1847, thirty-eight feet long, eight oars. In 1851, by the 
Phantom, twenty feet long, originally four, afterwards five oars, pur- 
chased by Class of ’53. This boat afterwards became the first Com- 
modore’s gig. 

In May, 1851, by the Atalanta barge, thirty feet, six oars, pur- 
chased by ’52; and in the same month by the Halcyon, thirty-nine 
feet, eight oars, purchased by ’54. 

In June, 1852, appeared the Undine barge, thirty feet, eight oars. 
In fall of ’52, a thirty feet, four-oared, Ariel by name, by the Engi- 
neers at Yale. In May, 1853, came the Thulia, a forty feet, six oared 
barge, purchased by ’54, and in June or July, 1853, the Nepenthe, 
thirty-five feet long, four oars, purchased by Class of ’55. 

Until this time there was no other organization than by class, but 
now a consolidation of all the boat clubs was urged, the idea origi- 
nating with Richard Waite, of ’53, and thus was formed the Yale 
Navy, which at its formation contained the following boats, each 
representing a club. The Ariel, Engineers; Halcyon and Thulia, of 
’54; the Atalanta and Nepenthe, of ’55; and the Undine, of ’56. 

In 1854 the following boats were added to the Navy: the Alida, 
thirty feet, six oars; the Nautilus, forty feet, six oars; the Transit, 
forty feet, six oars; andthe Rowena, thirty-five feet, four oars. In 
1855 the Nereid, forty feet long, six oars. And in the three follow- 
ing years there were nine additions, as follows: ‘The Menona, six 
oars; the Olympia, eight oars; the Varuna shell and barge, both six 
oars; the Cymothole and Lorelei, each six oars; the Olympia shell, 
four oars; the Yale shell, afterwards called the Atalanta, six oars; 
and the Volante shell, four oars. During ’59, ’60 and ’61, eight 
shells and three barges were added to the number, and up to the 
present time about fifty different race boats have been in the posses- 
sion of the Navy and different clubs. 
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The majority of these boats seem to have been built for pleasure 
and safety, being strong enough for most any weather, and large 
enough to contain more than double the number necessary to row 
them; and though used in races, many an afternoon and moonlight 
evening was pleasantly passed in these boats by their respective 
crews and a complement of young ladies. Some idea can be formed 
of these boats by examining the Lorelia, at present known as the 
Varuna barge, purchased in 1858, and at the time considered crank. 

The Volante was one of the first shells in the Navy. This is the 
boat in which G. E. Dunham was drowned at Springfield in 1858. 
She is still in the boat house, though not in possession of the Navy, 
and affords a fine comparison between the boats of a few years ago, 
and those of to-day. 

Until 1859 boats had been moored, chiefly at Riker’s, very near our 
present boat house. Oars and other necessaries connected with the 
boats, were stored in adjoining buildings; but the introduction of 
lighter boats necessitated the providing of more shelter; accordingly 
a location was decided upon for a boat house at the foot of Grand 
street, on Mill river. Undoubtedly this boat house was a great im- 
provement on the previous plan, but it did not meet the increasing 
demand for room, besides the location was found to be very poor, as 
any one may see by visiting the building, which is still standing, 
being used as a store room in a large lumber yard. <A good idea of 
the inconveniences of this boat house can be obtained by the follow- 
ing extract from an article appearing at the time the building of our 
present boat house was undertaken. “No more crawling through a 
hole in the fence when the gate is shut. No more carrying heavy 
barges about half a mile over the mud, and then finding them sticking 
into the opposite bank. No more piling in thereupon to the serious 
abrasion of shins, and shoving them off again. No more losing of 
rowlocks, missing of oars, stealing of loose articles, or general dis- 
placement of boats by the tide. Yes, there will be no more little 
boys on the bridge to throw stones and encourage profanity, or oozy 
cables hanging across the channel just high enough to hit a man in 
the eye when he turns round. No more scratching gravel on the 
port side, and trailing on the starboard, in order to pass some misera- 
ble Philadelphia schooner loaded with coal. No more dirt in the 
boats, no more cracking of sinews to shoot the bridge on coming 
back, or wild oystermen to fasten the sea skimming sharpies in front 
of the boat house, and to expostulate quietly but firmly when said 
sharpies by accident got cut adrift.” 
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In the Fall of ’62, initiatory steps were taken to erect the present 
boat house, and on Sept. 30th, 1863, it was formally taken possession 
of. It was originally intended to be somewhat larger, and to have a 
suite of finished rooms in the second story, but a sudden rise in build- 
ing material prevented. 

Since the formation of the Yale Navy, the following gentlemen 
have held the position of Commodore: Richard Waite, of ’53; A. 
H. Stevens, 54; N. W. Bumstead, 55; A. N. Harriot, 56; Sam’l 
Scoville, 57; W. P. Bacon, ’58; L. D. Page, 59; H. L. Johnson, 
60; Chas. T. Stanton, 61; E. 8. Lyman, ’62; G. S. Curran, ’63; 
8. T. Pierson, ’64; Wilbur Bacon, ’65; E. B. Bennett, ’66; and our 
present Commodore, A. D. Bissell, of ’67. 

Until the Fall of 1861 the clubs were class organizations, a club 
generally owning but one boat; at this time it was voted to abolish 
the class system, and elect Freshmen into the three following clubs: 
the Varuna, Glyuna and Nixie. Consequently, as the Classes of ’61 
and ’62 graduated, the other clubs disappeared, their boats being pur- 
chased by the three clubs above mentioned. Shortly after, the Nixie 
followed them, and the Undine made its appearance, which three 
remain at present. 

Nearly ten years after the purchase of the Pioneer, the “ Annual 
Yale Commencement Regatta” was originated, occurring for the first 
time in July, 1853, when several boats entered, contesting for the 
prizes. They were kept up for several years, and, at times, as many 
as eight boats were entered. They all occurred at New Haven, except 
the third, which was at Springfield, July 4th, 1855, for prizes offered 
by the citizens. In addition to these annual regattas, Yale boats par- 
ticipated in the following races, viz: a regatta at Hartford, July 4th, 
1856, one boat from Yale taking the second prize; a regatta at New 
London, July 6th, 1858, when Yale entered two boats, taking the 
first two of nine prizes, there being as many prizes as there were 
boats entered; a regatta, July 4th, 1859, at the same place, at which 
no prizes were gained by Yale; one at Providence, July 4th, 1860, 
when five boats entered, two from Yale bearing off the first two 
prizes. 

The following Regattas have taken place between Yale and Har- 
vard: The first, Aug. 3d, 1852, on Lake Winnipisiogee, Centre 
Harbor, New Hampshire, two boats entering from Yale; the Undine, 
named from the shore on the day.of the race, and the Halcyon, by a 
Claes crew of '53; Yale was unsuccessful in this race. At Spring- 
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field, Mass., on the Connecticut River, July 21st, 1855, in which 
Yale was again the loser. At Worcester, July 26th, 1859, entering 
one boat against two from Harvard and one from Brown. Yale com- 
ing in the first day ahead of Brown and between the two Harvard 
boats. On the second day the winning crew of the preceding day 
alone entered against the Yale boat, and was defeated, Yale beating 
the winning time of the previous day, four seconds. 

This was Yale’s first victory over Harvard. An extract from an 
account by one of the crew will show how it was received. “To say 
that we were excited, would be ridiculous. To say that we were mad, 
would be to forget that we never pulled a stroke so steady, or so 
cool and powerful. But, after all our reverses, after continual ridi- 
cule and derision, both at home and abroad, to find ourselves in less 
than twenty minutes the victors of that world-known Harvard crew ; 
to see the famous red turbans tossed overboard, and hear the roaring 
cheers ring up along the whole length of the Lake, was too sudden a 
change. We cannot deny that while sedate graduates crowded to 
meet us, and actually walked into the Lake without knowing where 
they went, and grey-haired Yale boys spoiled their best beavers as 
they dashed them together, the crew who were sitting their frail 
shell more steadily than ever before, and pulling with an easier 
swing, were really wilder in their joy than any spectator cvuld be, 
and felt a keener glow of spirit.” 

Again, at Worcester, in 1860, entering in addition to her University, 
a Sophomore and Freshman crew. All were beaten. The Yale 
Sophomores were however keeping the lead until one of her men gave 
out. The Harvard crew, evidently remembering the lesson of the 
previous year, refused to enter the race of the second day. 

At the same place again, in 1864, in which the Yale crew was vic- 
torious. There was also a Sophomore race, but one of the Yale crew 
giving out at the buoy, the race was lost. 

Again in 1865, in which Yale won easily on first and second day, 
and lastly in 1866, when Yale was again defeated. 

Of the three clubs at present existing in the Navy, viz.: the Gly- 
una, Varuna and Undine, but little need be said. The two last 
should net be confounded with former clubs of the same name, which 
were distinct class organizations. Races have occurred between them 
for championship and cup, with the following result : 

Glyuna has won since its organization, a barge race in June, of ’62, 
time 23 minutes 30 sec., and a scrub race at the same time. A barge 
race in Nov., 62, time 23m. 30s. Shell race in June, '63, time 19m. 
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48s. Shell race in Nov., ’63, time 18m. 563s. Barge race Nov., ’63, 
time 20m. 47s. Gig race Oct. 25, ’65, time 19m. 52s. Shell race 
June, ’66, time 18m. 4s., and Shell race Nov., ’66, time 17m. 33s, 

Varuna won her first race in May, ’62, time 20m. 5s. Shell 
race July, ’62, time 18m. 41s. Shell race Nov., ’62, time 20m. 25s., 
(in this race the other two boats fouled, being ahead of Varuna), 
Shell race in Nov., ’64, Glyuna sinking, time 20m. 50s. Gig race 
against Undine, July, ’65, time 18m. 52s. Shell race Oct. 11, ’65, 
time \8m. 253s. Gig race at same time, time 19m. 55s. Shell race 
for silver cup, Oct. 25, beating the University, time 19m. 14s. Gig 
race Nov., 1866, time 19m. 13s., and lastly, Shell and Gig race May 
22, \867, making 18m. 7s. and 20m. 17s. respectively. 

The Undine has won since its organization, two Gig races, one in 
June, 65, when both the other boats sank on account of rougn 
water, time 21m.15s. The second in June, ’66, time 19m. 7s., and 
a Barge race Oct., ’66, time 21m. 15s. 

W. A. C. 





Bensons for not being an Infidel. 


I am far from being one of those, who charge the professors of 
Infidelity with insincerity. It is even easy for one, on reflection, to 
see how they may have doubts, and honest doubts, in regard to 
Christianity. It is not my object, however, to attempt the refutation 
of their theories, but merely to point out one or two obvious reasons 
why a reflecting man should not be an Infidel. It is a common 
saying that one can prove anything. This, however, is not true. 
Outside of the science of Mathematics, nothing can be proved 
absolutely ; i.e.to which objection cannot be made. By denying major 
premise after major premise, proof can be made impossible. Admit- 
ting then that it cannot be proved absolutely that there is a God, we 
also claim that it cannot be proved absolutely that there is no God. 
The case is similar to that, in which it cannot be proved that an 
animal does not have a soul. For instance, man has in him a living 
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principle, also the feelings, (if I may call them so,) of love, hate, and 
fear. A dog, likewise, has in him a living principle, and exhibits, 
perhaps in an inferior degree, these same qualities. Is the soul, then 
this living principle? The dog has that. Is it the living principle, 
with those sensations? The dog has these also. The difficulty is 
our ignorance in regard to what the soulis. On this account then 
there is a possibility that a dog has a soul, and a possibility that it 
has not. So, likewise, we do not know absolutely who God is or 
where he is. But still, since it cannot be proved absolutely that 
there is or that there is not a living God, there remains a possibility 
that there is such a God, as well as a possibility that there is none 
such. If then a person believes in a living God, even if there is 
none, he is as well off at the time of death as the infidel. But if 
there is a living God, to whom men are responsible, he is infinitely 
better off. This possibility then of the existence of a living God, is 
the first reason why a reflecting man should not be an infidel. The 
possibility of eternal loss is too much to risk for a theory. 

I shall not enter into the proof that, if there is a living God, the 
God of the Christians is that one, but refer the inquirer to Paley and 
the other Christian writers, who have proved this point to a higher 
degree of probability than any one else has proved anything different. 

Again, the inevitable tendency of disbelief in a living God is to run 
into the belief of fatality. Death then becomes the end of existence, 
ablank. It makes no difference, whether we consider that every 
thing is ruled by an infinite cause, or by some law, so long as we 
deny the existence of a living God, to whom men are responsible ; the 
only alternative is to acknowledge the supremacy of Fate. What 
theory of existence after death can you invent, if there is no living 
God, and, inseparably connected with him, Christian belief? 

When men arrive at the belief, that every thing is guided by Fate, 
and that death is the end of existence, the unreflecting become care- 
less, while the reflecting, with their infinite longings, give themselves 
up to despair. “Sin is a state of carelessness or despair.”"* The 
doctrine of Fate then, or Infidelity, leaves men no motive for morality 
or any other of the Christian precepts. A race of Infidels. unac- 
countable to any one, would be a race of drunkards, adulterers, of 
men of every vice and passion. Society, in such an issue, would 
become ruined, and the State lost. This is proved from the nature 
of the human heart, when left without any motive to right action, and 





*Pres, Woolsey. 
VOL. XXXII. 26 
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from the actual history of those nations, in which the doctrine of 
Fatality has to a more or less degree been held. The best proof 
that the human heart, unaided, is prone to evil, is found in one’s own 
consciousness of it. The best men we know, who have the highest 
motives of morality as their guide, continually tell us that the losing 
sight of these incentives causes barrenness and sin in the heart. 
Even to perform some task, not connected with morality, requires a 
motive. We, study either from the love we bear to our friends or to 
ourselves. And this becomes burdensome just so soon as we lose 
our interest in it; i.e. just so soon as we have no motive for action. 
If we have no friend to gratify, or no ambition for knowledge, we 
instinctively stop studying. And he makes the highest attainments, 
who has these motives in the highest degree. It is the same with 
the human heart in cases of a moral nature. Let one try to livea 
perfect life without any motive. The thing is an impossibility. He 
would not ¢ry without a motive. The heart then without a motive for 
morality, relapses into sin, just as the mind without a motive for 
study, relapses into ignorance. 

In history this truth is attested. Aside from the patriarchs, to 
whom God is said to have manifested himself, and the Jewish nation, 
who believed in a living God, there were no nations, up to the time 
that Christ came into the world, that were not morally corrupt, 
factitious, and weak, from their want of belief in a living God, and 
thus from a want of the motives to morality. From the time of 
Christ, the knowledge of a living God began to spread, but with vary- 
ing progress, as regards its belief, until the downfall of the Eastern 
Empire. Nor do we during this interval behold any very great 
advance in morality or the stability of government. Fate ruled 
almost everything. There was no motive for individual morality. 
So that first Rome, and then Greece, fell from internal corruption, 
while the rest of the nations were in a constant state of chaotic con- 
fusion. This is what Fate did for the world up to the time of the 
Reformation. Nor is this all. Dugald Stewart attributes to the 
philosophy of Hobbes, and the preaching of the clergy in Cromwell’s 
time with such stress upon predestination, making it almost equal to 
Fate, the cause of the corruption in England at the time of the Res- 
toration. While the teachings of Voltaire, making Nature God, and 
of Rosseau, arguing the perfectibility of man, in the seventeenth 
century, have brought about the present licentious style of French 
literature and life, undermining the pillars of that Empire, which are 
daily becoming more rotten. And the later works of Goethe have 
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done much to advance that German Materialism, which by the influx 
of Germans into our country is becoming so formidable a power 
among us. And we ourselves, as fast as we are becoming material- 
istic, or infidels, or in a word, the believers in fatality, are drifting 
towards the sands of individual corruption, upon which every ship of 
State that has been stranded has become a complete wreck. The 
purity of the individual is the safety of the State, the corruption of 
the citizen its sure ruin. This is the second, and last reason, why a 
reflecting man should not be an infidel. First, for his own sake: the 
possibility of eternal loss being too much to risk for a theory. 
Secondly, for the sake of his fellow men: that the individual and 
society may not become corrupt, and government be overthrown by 
a belief in Fate, the direst enemy to progress and to man. Ss. A. D. 





Sunset Biles. 


MINE eyes have seen when once at sunset hour, 

White lily flocks that edged a lonely lake 

All rose and sank upon the lifting swell 

That swayed their long stems lazily, and lapped 

Their floating pads and stirred among the leaves. 

And when the sun from western gates of day 

Poured colored flames, they, kissed to ruddy shame, 
So blushed through snowy petals, that they glowed 
Like roses morning-blown in dewy bowers, 

When garden-walks lie dark with early shade. 

That so their perfumed chalices were brimmed 

With liquid glory till they overflowed 

And spilled rich lights and purple shadows out, 

That splashed the pool with gold, and stained its waves 
In tints of violet and ruby blooms. 

But when the flashing gem that lit the day 

Dropped in its far blue casket of the hills, 

The rainbow paintings faded from the mere, 

The wine-dark shades grew black, the gilding dimmed, 
While paling slow through tender amber hues, 
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The crimsoned lilies blanched to coldest white, 

And wanly shivered in the evening breeze. 

When twilight closed—when earliest dew-drops fell 
All frosty-chill deep down their golden hearts, 
They shrank at that still touch, as maidens shrink, 
When love’s first footstep frights with sweet alarms 
The untrod wildness of their virgin breasts; 

Then shut their ivory cups, and dipping low 

Their folded beauties in the gloomy wave, 

They nodded drowsily and heaved in sleep. 

But sweeter far than Summer dreams at dawn, 
Their mingled breaths from out the darkness stole, 
Across the silent lake, the winding shores, 

The shadowy hills that rose in lawny slopes, 

The marsh among whose reeds the wild fowl screamed, 
And dusky woodlands where the night came down. 





Female Writers. 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit—still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


AT no period perhaps has the practice of writing become so gener- 
al, and that of reading so universal, as at the present day, when 
another century topples down the meridian of time toward the gulf 
of eternity. The Elizabethan age, it is true, stands out by itself as 
the golden period of English literature, and we must look to some 
future day for such another galaxy of talent, blessing and enlighten- 
ing the world with its divine influence. But the world has made 
great advances since the time of those old pen-heroes. A new conti- 
nent has claimed and obtained a place of honor and importance on 
this terrestrial crust; and a new people, driven at first to the ener- 
getic for existence, is now with redoubled activity subduing every- 
thing before it, as its wants or ambitions require, by that same energy. 
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And while old England had to be schooled to a literary activity 
through the rising drama and the stage, America makes letters a 
part of her fundamental necessities, sowing deep the seeds while still 
the rocks of the future are solvent, and stowing in the ore that a later 
and more perfect generation may not need material for a more per- 
fect mechanism. 

Nor is there any clearer indication of the advanced civilization of 
the age than that afforded by the prominent position in the literary 
world now occupied by women. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
Shirley and Milton found no female writer among them, at least of 
sufficient notoriety and worth to carry her name, with theirs, down 
toour day. The matrons of Rome are admired, if admired at all, 
for their matronly virtue. Spartan females are pictured to us as find- 
ing pleasure in the bloody scenes of their nation’s battle fields; while 
among all the writers of classic Greece, Sapho alone, with woman’s 
voice, sings to us from time’s more distant chambers, claiming our 
admiration and respect. But our age suffers no inactivity even 
among the gentler sex ; and while it is ever ready to lessen the labor 
of her hands with its inventions, at the same time it exacts an equiv- 
alent from the workings of her mind. 

But the man is now living who can be called a cotemporary of all 
the female writers whose works are now common in our libraries. 
Many authoresses were writing, it is true, near the close of the eight- 
eenth century, but fame has long ago forgotten them, and their works 
are read no longer. Therefore in this infancy of female authorship 
we must not expect any such perfection of both style and argument 
as the Miltonian and Shakspearean writings afford. We are not 
ready to assert that no woman’s intellect could ever conceive a Para- 
dise lost, or frame a Hamlet, although Milton himself speaks of 
woman as “a fair defect of nature.” But we do claim that woman 
has her sphere in letters as in every other occupation in which she 
meets with success ; that her writings ought to have an especial aim 
as they have an especial purpose; and that they may be as much in 
a state of infancy two hundred years after the days of Shakspeare as 
geology may be two hundred years after the days of Newton. 

Woman’s words take the same part in the world’s harmony in com- 
parison with man’s as the softer notes of an organ in comparison with 
the bass. While the latter thunder forth their rolling majesty, awe- 
ing the hearer, and shaking perhaps the edifice with their power, the 
soft flute like tones of the more delicate stops steal over the senses, 
thrill the soul, and draw away our attention to themselves, even 
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while we are most admiring their more powerful accompaniment. So 
while men are discussing the affairs of State, bringing on wars and 
wrecking empires, woman should be heard in conflicts of a lowlier 
life, heralding peace and forgiveness, removing chains and opening 
prisons, drying with a sunny smile the tears of the unfortunate, and 
directing messages of love to those who need her nursing, for 


“ Man must arm, and woman call on God.” 


And when we examine the writings of the present day where do 
we find the criteria of success? Not in the speeches of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Dickinson, and others of the would be-masculine type. Not 
in the over-wrought, unnatural, horrifying stories of the Mrs. South- 
worth-school, however perfect they may be in mere matter of compo- 
sition. Nor in any great degree in the jockey, devil-may-care letters 
of a Gail Hamilton. In all these something is needed which there 
is not; something present which should not be found. It is in the 
sighs and bruises of poor old Uncle Tom and bleeding Eliza, in the 
patience and trials of Jane Eyre, in the conversations of Fanny Fern, 
in the fireside verses of Mrs. Hemans, in a story like “ Rachel Gray,” 
in all such works as these, that woman’s nature finds full scope for 
utterance, and a woman’s heart pours out its sympathies. It is in 
works like these that woman stands forth clad in modesty, covering 
with the flowers of pity the rugged footprints left by passion’s wan- 
derings, and appealing to her hearers, not with the sound of the can- 
non, nor the flourish of trumpets, but with a more still and silent, yet 
more effective voice. Woman’s place is not on the battle field but in 
the hospital, when the work of blood is over. 

No one we think will deny either that “the novel is the great char- 
acteristic of modern literature,” or that “it is the only branch in 
which women have attained undisputed excellence.” A novel is 
merely a history of persons and events ; of persons—as their passions 
and the currents of their lives develop them; of events—as brought 
about by these persons. And it is woman’s keen perception, that in- 
nate intuition, by which, as Johnson says: “One woman reads anoth- 
er’s character, without the tedious trouble of deciphering,” that so 
qualifies her for this kind of composition. Did you, reader, ever 
examine Ouida’s work, called Strathmore? We refer to it here to 
show how thoroughly a woman can reflect her own character, when 
once it has been formed by passion or circumstances, in the words of 
a story, and we will be pardoned, perhaps, if, in giving a slight synop- 
sis of the story, we seem to wander from our subject. 
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The two principle characters in the work, and indeed the only two 
about whom the authoress seems to write, are Strathmore and Lady 
Vavasour. Ouida is an artist, and in presenting Strathmore to us, 
she has done so with an artist’s skill. ‘ Downin deep secluded val- 
lies on the borders of Wales, * * * Through the dark elm 
boughs that swung against the marvelous carvings with which Nor- 
man builders had enriched the abbey ; through the deep heraldic 
blazonries upon the panes, where the arms of the Strathmores, with 
their fierce motto, ‘ slay and spare not !’ were stained ; the summer 
sun shone into one of the chambers at White Ladies.” ‘This was his 
manor and his home. Here, shrouded in his woods, shaded by his 
cold and well kept motto, in the walls of the siately abbey, in rooms 
where the captive Mary once had wept, and to whose tapestry’ it 
owed its decoration; where court beauties had once wasted days of 
ease, and Plantagenets, now sleeping uncared for in the family vaults, 
had held their councils; here in the palace which all predecessors 
seemed to have vacated at the coming of so stern a master, dwelt 
Strathmore. Description does him no justice. His history alone 
unfolds his character. He sits at table, hears the jests and bon mots 
of his friends, picks to pieces his letters, business or friendly, with a 
common indifference, and only joins in the conversation when called 
upon to sneer at some famed beauty, or to reply with scorn to some 
jest aimed at his own susceptibility. He is no idle talker. He looks 
on woman with a contempt as sincere as it is bitter, considering them 
‘as peaches, with the side next the sun tempting; if acid is found in 
either, leave them for the downy blush of another.’ This is Ouida’s 
man hero; cold but passionate, like the ore that is hardest to melt, 
but most seething lava when once the fire has mastered it. And 
when a beam of light shines out against the deeper blackness of his 
soul, as his friendship for Bertie Errol, she lets it at once die out, 
and he and his cold nature are undisturbed in their companionship. 
But she does not picture him to us as wholly bad. He is a man that 
dares not lie. He is honor personified, that in its fall honor itself 
may meet corruption. 

And, too, when Lady Vavasour is introduced to us, the artist plies 
her pencil for effect. A sultry night of June sees on the placid face 
of the Moldau a Czeshen bark, floating amid the perfume of orchards 
and the shadows pencilled by the moonbeams from the overhanging 
boughs, in which reclines, on “ piles cf shawls and cushions,” the far- 
famed beauty, the * blond aux yeux noir,” whose mouth “so surely 
smiled destruction.” All the worse elements of her nature are con- 
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cealed, and it is only after each successive victory, which binds 
Strathmore with a closer chain, that the authoress, woman-hating, 
reveals to us some new stain on the character of his captor. The 
snake begins to feel her power; she swears to win; each twining 
of her snowy arm around his neck becomes a serpent’s coil around 
his soul; each perfumed kiss that thrills him with a love she does not 
feel, becomes a blaze to hide from him his honor; until the night 
arrives, “ when at the tempting of a woman he bowed and fell.” 
Then comes a reciprocation of his love, while jealousy glides in, and 
love and passion are the sum of his existence. And anon we see 
that Bertie, who was almost his only friend, that most uncontami- 
nated character which the book affords, even Bertie Errol, held by 
jealousy as the object of a madman’s rage, and “ when the sun sunk 
out of sight,” the group in that silent woodland saw him a bleeding 
corpse, and “ were paralyzed by a vague and sudden awe, for they 
knew that the hand which had dealt the blow, was the hand of his 
chosen friend.” 

Thus runs on the tale until warm love is turned to burning hate; 
no honor of state is sufficient for him, no ease delightful, until he 
shall stand overlooking his days of passion from the down-trodden 
form of his destroyer. And by and by a strange paleness comes over 
the glowing cheek of the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux ; the 
lip that paled the bright tints of the rainbow is blanched ; the friends 
who basked in her smile, seek other mistresses; one by one the 
robes of the court give way to the drapery of the courtesan; 
Strathmore mounts the bema of the Halls of State, while Marion 
enthrones herself within a brothel. The minor incidents of the tale 
only complete the characters in hand. With Strathmore, the object 
of his life becomes the concealment of a father’s murder from the 
child whom he had orphaned, while this same child in time becomes 
the wife of him on whom her favorite’s death depended. 

“ Slay and fear not.’ How well he kept this motto, let that night 
of tempest and the drowning Marchioness, and Valdor in his chains 
and anguish, prove! Ouida wishes to show us woman corrupting and 
man corrupted. She has done it. Noris there any gentle spirit 
hovering over her as she writes, instilling into the tale any lesson of 
forgiveness, and prompting to a better life. We have chosen Ouida 
as our representative of misguided female.talent. We believe in the 
usefulness and worth of novels, if they are only properly directed, 
and we think that such works are yet to come from woman’s pen as 
will give the novel even greater province than an Uncle Tom has 
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already bestowed upon it. Somerville and De Staél have honored 
their sex by their political and scientific knowledge. But these are 
not names we love to reverence. “ Woman’s office is to teach the 
heart, not the mind,’”’ some one has written, and the noble example of 
Florence Nightingale and the dying words of Madame Roland, teach 
men’s hearts more true wisdom than all the researches of female 
philosophers have brought or ever will bring to light. W. A. L. 





Che Destruction of the American Forests. 


I pestre to call the attention of the readers of this magazine to a 
subject which is of immediate and vital importance to every citizen 
of this land, but which, owing perhaps to the prevalence of mure 
absorbing topics, has been very generally overlooked or neglected. 
And I believe it to be most fitting that all questions of reform should 
be early presented to the consideration of those who are laying the 
groundwork of a system of thought which is about to have an 
influence on the destinies of the Nation. If this article, devoid of 
merit as it is, shall succeed in turning one reflective mind to the 
important relations the preservation of the American Forest have to 
our future prosperity, it will not have been written in vain. 

A careful investigation would show us that our present prosperity 
and consequent power have been largely derived from the primitive 
forests which covered our territory. While the coal and iron mines 
have been slowly revealing their hidden stores, and the more precious 
metals have hardly yet begun to “unmask their beauty to the sun,” 
the avaricious hand of a young and greedy nation has closed with a 
rude grasp on a source of wealth which spread its tempting treasures 
before the gaze, more valuable than mines of gold, or iron, or coal. 
To determine even approximately how far wood enters into our pres- 
ent wealth, would require a long array of statistics. But the state- 
ment of a few facts will reveal enough to astonish those who have 
never before given the subject serious thought. It is estimated, and 
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on good authority, that wood pays one half the internal revenue tax 
of the United States. On the basis that improvements give one-half 
the value to real estate, the estimated value of lumber improvements 
on farms in the United States in 1860, was $3,322,522,000. In the 
same year the combined value of the products of the cotton mills 
and grist mills of the country, amounted to $338,302,295, and that of 
the saw mills to $96,000,000. The products of the grist mills gave 
employment to 19,000 bakers, and those of the cotton mills to 
96,000 men and women, who followed the working of the fabric as a 
trade, while the products of the saw mills gave employment to 
242,958 carpenters alone; and the total number of trades engaged in 
the working of wood is sixty six. In estimating our wealth, we are 
startled at the value given by wood to real estate, but we have only 
begun with that which was most convenient to our hand. Who shall 
compute the value of the furniture which fills our houses, the vehicles 
which transport us and our stores, the vessels which dot our seas and 
lakes, rivers and canals, and the tools and instruments used in the 
construction of all these things! We might, perhaps, form a more 
accurate conception of the extent to which wood enters into values, 
by summing up the returns of all the railroads, and comparing with 
the other costs of construction and repairs, the aggregate cost of the 
lumber used in ties, in culverts, and bridges, in rolling stock, in depots, 
and other buildings, to say nothing of that unceasing and almost 
incalculable supply consumed by the fiery breath of ten thousand 
engines. . With the low prices which have heretofore prevailed, the 
expense of ties alone, owing to decay, has almost equalled that of 
rails, in a long series of years. i 

We have not yet considered the value of wood as fuel. That 
nation which raises its own breadstuffs, and can most cheaply lay a 
supply of fuel at the doors of its dwellings and workshops, holds the 
most advantageous position in the commercial prosperity of the 
world. English statesmen are becoming alarmed at the prospect of 
the exhaustion of their coal mines, and predict that the day is not far 
distant when the hum of the mighty workshops of England, the 
source of her greatness, will cease, and be awakened in other lands 
where fuel is plenty to create the motive power. We have had as 
yet in our land no cause for such gloomy forebodings. Every farmer 
has had a supply at his door, which seemed inexhaustible. But some 
of the larger cities and older states are beginning to groan under the 
heavy prices of wood and coal, and sooner or later the whole people 
will look with vain regret on the recklessness of the past. For as if 
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the uses of wood in construction and manufactures did not call for 
sacrifices enough besides the destruction caused by war, by conflagra- 
tion and decay, even now the settlers are busy with the axe from 
morning till night, and tanners are stripping the trees of their bark, 
while the wood is left to rot upon the ground, or is consumed in 
immense piles. The besom of destruction sweeps across the land 
like a tornado, and soon the American Forests will exist only in 
the romance of the past. And all this in the face of a rap- 
idly increasing population. Would that the dread of the red man to 
the sound of the axe, might find a response in the breast of the 
white man. 

If wood, like iron, were not subject to decay, and our present pos- 
sessions in wood did uot need to be constantly replaced by new, and 
if a growing population could find some other material to answer 
their necessities at an increased cost; in short, if the welfare of the 
community could be at all maintained without a further and larger 
supply of wood, we have reason still to dread the laying bare our 
land, and stripping it, especially in the interior States, of its natural 
protection against the evils of a severe and changeable climate. As 
the presence of large bodies of water along our extensive coasts is 
constantly regulating the temperature of the atmosphere, so toa 
great extent in our inland States, the forests have answered the same 
purpose. They have held in check the strong winds and currents of 
air, they have been the reservoirs of the vast bodies of snow, dis- 
charging their trusts at the breaking up of Winter gradually and 
wisely ; keeping the rivers in a navigable state almost the entire 
year, preventing devastating floods and terrible droughts, and in the 
wonderful chemistry of Nature purifying the atmosphere by the 
absorption of poisonous vapors. But our enterprising lumbermen 
seeking present emolument, and regardless of consequences, are car- 
rying on a vigorous war against the forests of the West, and have 
already begun a destructive raid against the woods of Canada. The 
winds of the North are let in upon us, and will soon sweep across the 
border states, with what awful consequences, none can foresee. 

What can be done to avert the threatening danger? History is 
full of warnings. Large parts of Europe and the East have been 
made barren and desolate by the folly and avarice of man. The 
Hon. G. P. Marsh says: “The destructive changes occasioned by 
the agency of man upon the flanks of the Alps, the Appenines, the 
Pyrenees, and other mountain ranges in central and southern Europe, 
and the progress of physical deterioration have become so great, that 
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in some localities, a single generation has winessed the beginning and 
the end of the melancholy revolution.” In such a country as this, the 
government may aid, but alone, cannot carry out the necessary meas- 
ures of reform, Great truths must be digested in the minds of the 
people. The nation must be aroused thoroughly, and at once, toa 
sense of its interest and its peril, before the vials of wrath are poured 
out upon it, and our fair land is overwhelmed with desolation. 





Ethel. 


SHE brought the first white rose of May, 
And smiling gave it unto me; 

She did it in a simple way, 
Yet my heart throbbed with ecstacy. 


*T was not her words, so low and sweet, 
Twas not the smile that lit her face ; 
Nor did it stir my passion’s heat, 
That unpretending maiden grace ; 


But bright and pure as that white rose, 
I knew her youthful spirit glowed ; 
And as each flower does sweets disclose, 

This well her gentle kindness showed. 


It proved that maidens’ kindly hearts 
Still can bloom among us below ; 
And though the world its gall imparts, 

They can the road to Heaven show. 


And though I must not strive to win 
Her gentle heart to cheer my way, 

Yet while my spirit glows within, 
T'll cherish that white rose of May. 
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Cusubiancn, 


The boy sat on the Kollege fence, whence all but he had fled, 
The lamp that lit up Chapel street shone round him o’er his head, 
Yet dauntiless and rash he sat, as bound to risk the marks 

A creature of heroic blood, a proud and fearless one. 


Some one came on; he would not go without a warning word; 

A person stood quite near to him; b’t ’his voice was never heard; 

He passed along. All Kollege knows that now the boy’s task is done, 
And’s ’ware the reason why the boy was sent to home. 


There came a call of students up: the boy, oh where was he? 

Ask of the many eyes that all around the Kollege fence can see, 
And rules, and marks, and letters home, that well have done their part 
In keeping up the discipline and keeping down the Kollege fence. 





The Hew German Empire. 


Durine the last year, a new and powerful Protestant Empire has 
been created in Europe, and the long-continued struggle between Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism has been decided. 

To better appreciate the importance of this issue, consider, for a 
moment, the history of the Romish Church, until the commencement 
of the conflict. The convulsions attending the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire, overthrew her bulwarks, and left the Church in close 
contact with the western Barbarians. Her horizon was overcast, and 
her days seemed numbered. But the energy of the Popes having 
converted and subdued these races, found in them supporters, instead 
of oppressors. From these elements, bound together by the genius of 
Charlemagne, was formed the Empire of the west for the protection of 
the Church. Out of this power sprang the old German Empire which 
with varying fortunes has controlled for ten centuries the center of 
Europe. These facts show that the Church shared in the earliest 
government of the Teutonic races, and enables us the better to under- 

stand her subsequent influence in their civil affairs. 
The two elements of spiritual and temporal power were harmoni- 
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ous, so long as the Church confined herself to her own duties. But 
Papal arrogance and ambition brought about a conflict between these 
two forces, which, had they acted in concert, might have ruled the 
world. No power, however, appeared capable of successful opposi- 
tion to the established Church, until the brightest period of German 
history. Uncertain as are the causes of the Reformation, of this fact 
we are sure—that it involved a determination to assert the supremacy 
of reason over human authority in the mind of man, and as the Church 
was based upon a principle exactly the reverse, a contest with the 
Catholic power was inevitable, 

The advanced civilization of the Germans made them able and 
willing supporters of the new doctrines, and the leniency of the Em- 
peror allowed them to gain fvothold. But the Church at length 
appealed to the Empire for support. Hitherto she has contended for 
doctrines and dogmas by intrigue and moral suasion; but now she 
summons to her aid her temporal adherents, and determines to extir- 
pate this faith and its followers. 

The new Religion had found supporters among the hardy liberty- 
loving races of the north, and against them were the allied forces of 
Catholic Europe directed. At this juncture Austria for the first time 
offered herself as the champion of Catholicism, and this position she 
has ever since maintained. 

The “Thirty Years War” was the first of the fierce struggles that 
the young sect had to undergo. But at its termination the doctrines 
of the Reformation were uncrushed. Political protection was secured 
them, because the combatants on both sides were exhausted. The 
Protestant religion having thus fought its way into life was compelled 
to pass through a more fiery struggle for temporal importance. The 
youthful kingdom of Prussia now for the first time attracts our atten- 
tion. Her early espousal of the new Faith, and her increasing pros- 
perity, had aroused her jealous neighbor, who with watchful eye was 
waiting for an opportunity to curb her advancing power. The seizure 
of Silecia by Frederick the Great furnished a pretext, and Austria, 
Russia, and France combined to accomplish his overthrow. The 
utter prostration of the principal combatants closed the ‘‘ Seven Years 
War,” and Prussia retained her stolen Province. From this time, 
Austria had a powerful rival in the control of Germany, without whose 
aid and consent she could do little within the limits of the Empire. 

Upon the declaration of peace, the Great Frederick devoted him- 
self to his disordered kingdom. Rigid economy became the order of 
the day. The pageantry of the Court was dispensed with, education 
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was spread abroad, and industry by every means encouraged. No 
wars again disturbed its repose, until the country was overrun by 
Napoleon, by whom burdensome taxes were imposed, heavy contribu- 
tions exacted, and the army reduced to thirty thousand men. But 
this seeming subjection of Prussia awakened her national life. A new 
military system was introduced, which by short terms of enlistment, 
made the whole nation pass through the ranks, and the efficiency of 
this was demonstrated, when on the eve of the battle of Leipsic this 
little handful increased to an army of two hundred thousand disci- 
plined soldiers, whose valor at Waterloo amply avenged their coun- 
try’s wrongs. 

At the commencement of the present century, the empty title of 
“German Emperor” was laid aside by the Austrian’ Rulers, and-Ger- 
many became a Confederation of Independent States. The unity of 
these separate forces in one powerful State, has ever since been the 
hope and aim of German polit cians. The influence of Prussia, how- 
ever, has hindered the success of any such scheme, so long as Aus- 
tria was preponderant. To increase her own influence among the 
minor States, Prussia formed tie commercial union of the Zollverein, 
by which the prosperity of North Germany was wonderfully aug- 
mented. Her excessive caution, however, and her unwillingness to 
be at the head of the democratic party, prevented her from taking 
advantage of the popularity resulting from this league. To the 
surprise of all, Prussia at length accepted a subordinate position in 
the Confederation, that Austria succeeded in forming, and of which 
an Austrian Prince was president. But during this seeming inactiv- 
ity, the one great aim of the Hohenzollerns was steadily kept in view; 
namely, the formation of another league, from which Austria should 
be excluded, and by which her power would be diminished. Even 
when, during the revolutions of ’48, an attempt was made to recon- 
struct the Empire, the old hostility to Austria showed itself, and de- 
feated the plan. 

This jealousy now seemed waiting for an opportunity for action. 
The long hoped pretext at length came. Upon the agitation of the 
questions concerning the Elbe Dutchies in 1860, Prussia sprang to 
the lead, and, by celerity of action, compelled Austria to become her 
half willing ally. Upon the termination of the war, it only remained 
for her to carry on the joint occupation in such a way as to force Aus- 
tria from one concession to another into hostility ; feigning just enough 
regret to prevent foreign interfenve, and the Kaiser from arming for 
war. The successful termination of the Italian intrigues determined 
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Bismark to throw off his mask, and war became necessary. On the 
14th of last June, the decree of the Diet against Prussia was exe. 
cuted, and on the 4th of July the Austrians were routed, and the vic. 
torious Prussians were in full march for Vienna. 

In an instant the front of affairs in Europe had been changed. 
For while Austria held the chief place, the doctrines of the “ Middle 
Ages” were forced upon the 19th century, But the battle of Konig. 
gratz placed at the head of Germany a nation already marching in 
the van of civilization ; settled in favor of Prussia, the question of 
European supremacy; decided the fate of the Pope; united Italy; 
and drove a Catholic king from the throne of Protestant Saxony. 
Above the ruins of those three great Empires, the Roman, the West- 
ern, and the old Germanic, has been reared the fabric of the new 
Protestant Empire of Germany. 

Having accounted for its origin, it now remains to forecast its 
future. The corner-stone of the structure being Prussia, we can 
consider her as the representative of the whole. Her internal condi- 
tion gives her no little advantage. Long years of peace and pros- 
perity have extended education and industry; rigid economy and 
judicious management have replenished the treasury and removed 
a burdensome public debt; the acquisition of the ports on the German 
Ocean has given increased opportunity for maritime wealth and 
importance. The spirit of the chiefruler, diffused through the people, 
has bound together the government and the governed. Religious 
tolerance everywhere prevails: the confidence of the masses gives 
strength at home: and successful diplomacy has secured to her 
influence abroad. Such a state of its affairs gives great promise. 
But we derive still greater hope from the natural sturdiness and 
uprightness of the Teutonic character. It seems as if the same 
glorious successes that have attended Saxon blood upon foreign 
shores, were now about to crown it in its own home. A new field for 
the development of true constitutional liberty is opened: and the 
triumph of Protestantism in the place of its birth secured. Every 
thing that a nation could desire, this possesses. The new Empire, 
led by Prussia, has internal wealth and order, foreign importance, a 
powerful and victorious army, arid the sure support of the people. 
With such guarantees we can but predict a bright and glorious future. 
Its central position enables it to hold the peace of Europe in its 
grasp: its natural wealth and resources will secure an unbounded 
commerce: and the intelligence of its subjects confirms its success. 

The Old Empire was brought forth at the coronation of Charle- 
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magne amidst the impressive ceremonies of Christmas. ‘The chant- 
ing of Priests, the smoke of incense, the pealing of bells, and the 
shouts of the rabble welcomed it into life, but tainted it with the 
superstitions of the dark ages. The New Empire sprang into being 
upon one of the great battle fields of the world. Its birth-throes 
were attended by the thunder of artillery, the roll of musketry and 
the din of conflict. Ten miles of blazing hamlets announced its birth. 
The advancing Prussians, sounding their old battle-cry of “God with 
us,” consecrated it to the service of enlightened Faith. The victo- 
rious shouts of the Prussian Guards, as they carried the Wood of 
Sadowa and pierced the Austrian center, proclaimed to the whole 
world the settlement of the rivalries of two centuries; the fall of 
Rome: the triumph of Protestantism: and the unity of Germany. 

C. H. F. 





Memorabilia Palensia. 


Theological. 


Tue anniversary exercises of the Yale Theological Seminary occurred on the 
morning of Thursday, May 16. There was a full attendance, and more than usual 
attention was paid to the speaking of Messrs. Kitchell and Perry. The theological 
course of this seminary is surpassed by none, and it offers superior inducements to 
those intending to enter the ministry. We sincerely hope and expect to see this 
important department of the College as popular and thronged with students, as it 
was under the famous administration of Dr. Taylor. The occasion called together 
a large number of the “Seminary ” graduates, who with their friends spent a very 
pleasant evening in the chapel of Center Church, where an excellent supper had 
been provided by some ladies of this city. We understand that the prospects of 
the theological department are very flattering. We append the order of exercises: 


1. Anthem by the Choir. 
2. Prayer. 
3. Regeneration; George Sherwood Dickerman, B. A., New Haven. 
4. The Divine and Human Natures in the Person of Christ; Sanford Smith 
Martin, B A., New Haven. 
5. The Rise of the Episcopate as a distinct office in the Church; George 
Spring Merriam, B. A., Springfield, Mass 
6. The relation of the Pulpit to the Press; Allen McLeon, B. A., New Haven. 
7. Hymn. 
8. Exegesis of Philippians ii. 5-11; John Wickliffe Beach, B. A., Millington. 
9. Funeral Oration of Pericles—its lessons for the Christian Preacher; David 
Brainerd Perry, M. A., Worcester, Mass. 
0. The Arian Controversy; Cornelius Ladd Kitchel, M A., Middlebury, Vt. 
1, The Christian Ministry, a Great Work; Cyrus West Francis, M.A, New- 
ington. 
12. Closing Hymn. 
Benediction. 
VOL. XXXII. 27 
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Base Ball. 

A match game of ball took place in Bridgeport on Saturday, May 28, between 
the Bridgeport B. B. C. and the Class Nine of ‘70. The Bridgeporters seem to 
have been in good practice, and won the game by the close score of 26 to 21, 
After the game, both Clubs partook of a supper at the Atlantic House. The ’70 
Club returned to New Haven highly pleased with their visit, and expressed many 
thanks for the very kind treatment they had received at the hands of their Bridge- 
port friends. 


Boating. 
The University Crew, owing to the unfortunate sickness of Mr. I. C. Hall, has 
been re-arranged, and now consists of the following gentlemen : 
W. A. Copp, (Stroke), W. H. Lez, 
S. Parry, W. H. Ferry, 
J. COFFIN, GEO. ADEE, (Bow). 


“The Nation.” 


We desire to call the attention of the college world to the above-mentioned 
paper. Students are often at a loss to know what journal is best fitted for them, 
giving them needed information, and supplying at the same time such a reference 
as every one wants, especially at college. This is just what the Nation affords. 
A daily gives a great deal of information, but is very inconvenient, even in a well 
kept file, to be afterwards referred to. Inthe Nation, we find a complete summary 
of the week’s news, home and foreign; discussions of all the questions of the day, 
whether political or otherwise; besides reviews of all important works, and a fine 
correspondence. The paper, too, comes in a form easily examined, and a volume, 
when bound, is a valuable addition to any library, while in writing debates and 
compositions its aid would be invaluable. With this view of the case, an arrange- 
ment has been made by which students can, through the agency at the College 
Book Store, (and here only,) obtain copies for $4.50 a year, (regular price $5.00,) 
and have the paper sent to their homes during the summer vacation. It is hoped that 
students will consider the matter, and not let such an opportunity pass. 


Carmina Yalensia. 


A Song Book is something that Yale has long lacked; at least a complete one, 
and the Carmina Yalensia has been hailed with pleasure by the many who have 
desired the book, not only for their own use, but for a gift to friends. If all expe- 
riences are alike, every person in College has been obliged to refuse the request of 
many friends, “ both fair and famous,” for some volume eontaining all the Songs of 
Alma Mater, and his patriotism has been put to the blush at the necessary denial. 

The Carmina Yalensia is a genuine Yale book, bound in Yale’s color, sealed with 
Yale’s seal, edited by one Yale graduate, and published by another, and dedicated 
to Yale’s newest Alumni,—the Class of ’66. Itis “gotten up” in elegant style, 
and the price is low. From the “contents” no Song ever usual here is omitted, and 
none which we would wish inserted. We cheerfully pay Mr. Garretson the com- 
pliment to say, that his edition will be far too small for the immediate demand, and 
we assure our subscribers abroad, that the book is fully up to their desires. 
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A Nuisance. 


About a year ago, a movement was talked of to exclude old-clothes men; beg- 
gars, etc., from the College grounds. Whether or not any thing was done in 
regard to the matter, we do not know; certainly nothing was effected. But we 
are at present pestered with a greater plague than even these former nuisances, 
viz: the crowd of dirty, ragged, begging, insolent, profane and disgusting boys, 
who mar the beauty of our Green by their presence, and disgust us with their 
doings. Students are in a measure to blame for their being around, since they 
sometimes encourage their performances, and, with false charity, give them an 
occasional penny. We are sure that every one would rejoice at their removal, and 
if any remedy for the evil exists, we hope the authorities will bring it forward. 


The College Fence. 


The college world has perhaps expressed its opinion often enough in regard to 
the law forbidding students to sit on the College fence, thus breaking up a custom 
almost as old and reverenced as the College itself. But we do think that the mat- 
ter deserves the consideration of the Faculty. If they make laws which are cal- 
culated only to fill students with a righteous indignation, while no true reason 


for the law exists, as is here the case, they must expect students to consider Col- 
lege law an imposition. 


The Art School. 


The Art Building will be open for the present to the public, free of charge, 
every week day, from 10 to 1, and from 3 to 5. 


The Spring Races. 

The annual Harbor Regatta occurred May 22d, according to appointment. 
Both the Shell and the Gig Races were won by Varuna. Time,—Shell Race, 
18m., 7s.; Gig Race, 20m., 17s. 

A series of races will probably take place on Tuesday afternoon, June 25th, the 
day before Presentation. All the crews in the Navy will possibly enter; if so, it 
will be one of the most interesting features connected with the exercises of Presen- 
tation Week. 


Lowell’s Entertainments. 


Mr. B. F. Lowell, of Boston, to whom the citizens are indebted for bringing some of 
the best entertainments of the year to New Haven, returned to this city May 24th, 
accompanied by a brilliant company of actors, among whom Messrs. Wallack and 
Davenport were prominent. The comedy, “ How she loves him,” of the first eve- 
ning, was an unusual performance for New Haven. Othello, the second evening, 
was rendered in a manner unequalled by any company for some time previous. 
Among the entertainments which Mr. Lowell has been the means of affording to 
New Haven, are “ Fanchon,” by Maggie Mitchel; ‘“ Sam,” by Chaufrau, and “ Long 
Strike,” which was pronounced the best comedy that had appeared in Music Hall, 
The character and excellence of these exhibitions enable us to predict that any 
performance under Lowell’s direction will be a worthy one. 
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Married. 

CASKEY, GILBERT.—In this city, June 6th, by Rev. T. H. Burch, assisted by 
Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr, Tolliver F. Caskey, of New York, to Emma Richmond, 
daughter of the late Levi Gilbert, Esq., of this city. 

The congratulations of the Lir. to a former Editor. 





Grand Concert. 

The Boston Quintette Club, assisted by Miss Addie S. Ryan, gave one of their 
best Concerts in this city on Friday evening last. The solos on the flute and vio- 
lin, by Messrs. Heindle and Shultze, surpassed any thing of the kind that we have 
heard in Music Hall for several years, and were enthusiastically encored. The 
thanks of the musical public are due to Prof. Wheeler, for bringing to this city 
these celebrated performers. 


Acknowledgment. 


The thanks of the Board are due to Mr. Daggett, of 158 Chapel street, for a 
supply of his celebrated Cologne. See his advertisement! 


Vol. I, No. I. 
The first Number of the “ Michigan University Magazine” is received. Its size 
is large and appearance very creditable, 
The first Number of “The Collegian” will be issued by the students of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, soon. We wish them both success. 


Received. 


We have received, from Messrs. Lee and Shepard, of Boston, Rev. John Todd’s 
pamphlet, called ‘‘ Serpents in the Dove's Nest,” containing his somewhat celebrated 
essays, “ Fashionable Murder,” and “The Cloud with a Dark Lining.” The sub- 
ject on which he writes is attracting a good deal of attention, and 1s discussed by 
one who speaks authoritatively. 


Exchanges. 
We have received “The Nation,” “Atlantic Monthly,” “Oliver Optic,” “Har- 
vard Advocate,” “ Williams’ Quarterly,” “Phrenological Journal,” ‘ Dartmouth,” 


(a monthly magazine,) ‘ Beloit Monthly,” “ University Chronicle,” (of Michigan 
University,) “Vidette,” (William’s College,) and “Michigan University Maga- 
zine.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Gvitor’'s Table. 


The Table! last but not least annoyance. Since Moses’ day it has been a task 
to write a table. What, in fact, is a table? We have heard of “tables of con- 
tents,” and have seen some with contents during the past week—well contented 
tables indeed. Stanley’s Tables were highly recommended to us during Sophomore 
year: all that is necessary to transform your mark to four is to open the book, 
shut your eyes, and guess. Astronomical Tables, also, are convenient: your watch 
can be set, at any hour of the night,—if without matches to see the College 
clock,—by merely observing a transit and refering to the culminations. The Latins 
had a law called Tabule Nove by which debts were annuled; would that the New 
Haven Board of Registry,—our present government,—would renew it. But what 
is an Editor’s Table? We once believed that the table spoken of in the Lir. was 
a genuine wooden article, of antique construction, massive and costly, sacred and 
unapproachable; a table whose possession was impossible, to sit at which was an 
object of ambition, to see it a privilege. In our imagination, pens that would write 
brilliant leaders automatically, bristled from its thousand drawers; its top was 
covered with jottings of poetry, scintillations of genius whose haste could not 
await paper; its corners scribbled with epigrammatic truths, flashing hot from 
minds inspired, and glimpses of Mystery unveiled, noted down by the editor who 
gazed on the goddess but a moment. 

But vain and inglorious is the end of such imaginings. Fimilarity with this 
quadruped breeds contempt not only, but disgust and revilement. Instead of the 
bristling pens, is seen only a heap of the chum’s cigar ends; instead of the poetic 
jottings, only an inch stratum of dust imprinted with a hieroglyphic from the 
sweep’s hand; instead of Mystery unveiled, only veal administered. Having thus 
turned the tables in favor of a new subject, let us turn over a leaf and regard the 
Table from a moral point of view. So considered, it is the last thing in the Lit.; the 
last skake of a shaky pen; the parting word of a worried Bohemian who is at 
once the terrifier of procrastinating contributors, proof-sheet reader, newsboy, 
answerer to questions, and universal object of persecution. If indignation be the 
tenor of such a Table, lend forbearance to exhausted patience; if reproof, listen to 
the fruit of so much experience. 

As to the functions of the Table, we believe its office is to afford ventilation to 
gasseous ideas of the ed:tor, to deride the reader who has ventured into it, to cry 
out against abuses, to regulate College evils, and in the words of one whose 
eloquent voice it has been our privelege to hear, “to preserve the equilibrium.” 

Reform also finds its advocate and patron in the Table. In respect to this, it is 
our abiding belief, that though at times in the future as in the past, the trespasses 
of College may be exposed to the eyes of the Faculty, yet, that lack of confidence 
in Students, which makes despicable by despising, will be removed, and thus Col- 
lege honor be exalted, by an exhibition among undergraduates of a willingness to 
work out their own reform. 

We publish in this number a “history of boating,” from the pen of one of our 
prominent boating men, and believe it will be found interesting as well as conveinent 
for reference. We hope in a future number to suggest some changes in our system 
of aquatics, and to advocate some measure by which the boats, etc., can be kept in 
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better order. It seems to be everywhere conceded that enough property could be 
saved from loss and destruction, to make it economy to employ a man to take charge 
of the Boat House. Much more interest seems to be taken in boating this season 
than usual. This needs no proof to one who has seen the Consumptive Crew daily 
pulling on fearful time around the nearest schooner. The Races too of this Spring 
were said to be interesting. The Shell race had among the crews the flower of the 
navy. Old Varuna won the flag, coming home with a long, graceful, sweeping 
stroke, watched by the enthusiastic crowd that thronged the shore, leaning over the 
crumbling wall of the old Pavilion, or rolling into the harbor from treacherous 
piles of oyster shells, with admiration among the profane, and hearty exultation 
among the devotees cf Neptune, whose only thought as they strained their eyes 
toward the approaching boats was to descry the ounce of superiority in endurance, 
muscle, or pluck, which would add to our might on Lake Quinsigamond next 
month. The Gig race fuiled to add any registry of marvellous time to the records, 
although the eager crew of the Varuna, quorum pars fuimus, fondly expected such 
a result. Alas for the delusiveness of Wayward Hope; the old gig had walked 
around the course more than once before the race in eighteen and a half minutes, 
But in the most correctly appointed of domestic circles causalties are said frequently 
to occur, and the divinity who presides over the harbor races from his perch astride 
the old buoy, denied them not on this occasion. The emotions of the soldier in 
battle are often the subject of interest. But what are the feelings of the man-at-arms 
whose only pain is from a bullet hole through the body or a bayonet thrust into 
bowels full-fed with luxurious rations, to the agony of muscle that impels the fitful 
oar through the breaking billows, and the noble sacrifice of the most ordinary 
delicacies found amid the profusion of the boarding house! What are the feelings 
in the breast of the grenadier who has bought victory with his life, to the honest 
emotion that chokes the thirsty throat of a crew wiuning in 20.17.? If the reflec- 
tions on a battle field are worthy a place in Prescott’s History, the sensations of a 
man pulling in a race are fit fur an epic by Homer, and much too good for Virgil 
The way you feel when awaiting the “ are you ready !”—awaiting in an agony of con- 
centrated readiness—the fearful pause between that and the final word, the shudder 
of terror lest some oar should break at the start, the heart that jumps out of the 
throat into the sea, and down in again to the boots at the “ go,” and now the sensation 
that you are getting into working order, then the faint notion followed by the flash 
on the mind of the horrible fact, that you are actually fouled with the other boat 
The gig tips; the water is coming in; an oar breaks; every one is struggling to 
get away anyhow, anywhere, and go on; and then, Oh horrors! the race is lost, 
forty seconds are already consumed, and the third boat has aclear way: at length 
the boat is free; once more down to work; but, crash again,—another foul! then 
on again; Long wharf dims on your vision; an inverted image of another boat 
alongside is dreamt of; hit it down on the oars a few strokes and get aheod! crash 
again, a third foul! O mora! O despair! on once more, now we lead them, but 
look! if you can see a ray, they are crossing our stern; they have gained the inside 
track; the buoy is reached; one more foul,—number four,—and away for the 
swing home; an age of anguish, and Long wharf again; “ now down to work, and 
spurt it in!” from the coxswain is Hebrew to your intellect; cheers for Va-Gly-Und- 
Una, break on your ear; one boat is behind, the other just ahead; is there time to 
overtake it? a last dying effort and the goal is at hand; victory into ten feet! but 
O glory! O shame! the rival strikes a projecting wall, and shooting past the corner 
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a dead crew learn with doubting ears that they are winners; where is that Sherry 
bottle ? 

The mariner of old hung in the temple his arms and dripping garments, dedicated 
to the god of the sea. As he day by day returned to sit beneath the peg from 
which they were suspended, smoking his cigar and reading the Local Items, his 
mind, wethinks, was wont to wander away from the morning edition, and revert to 
that day of days. So the thoughts will sometimes forsake the grand theme of the 
Universe, and forgetful of syzygies and Kepler’s laws, recall that 20.17 spent in the 
Varuna gig. 

The Table having thus fulfilled its first office, in affording a vent to editorial gas, 
it will not take it long to fulfill minor duties. To cry out against abuses was 
established as its second task. The abuse which we impugn now is one which we 
expect to agitate again in future, and will make the same subject answer for the 
Reform move. It is the old story of the open Societies, and the reform which we 
wish to advocate is not one very repugnant to conservatives, being nothing more 
than a return to the old Statement of Facts. Returning graduates are constantly 
telling with tearful eyes how these Societies have degenerated,—how in their days 
each returning Wednesday eve witnessed a crowd of anxious disputants struggling 
towards the society doors, their manuscript in hand, their minds eager and anxious. 
Those were the days when Yale sent forth her Everts, her Holmes, and Terrys. 
Every meeting was a display of Yale’s growing eloquence; but the most glorious 
day of all was that on which the two Societies met in a public hall to strive for 
victory in the Freshman class. No pledging or electioneering,—fungus of degene- 
rate days,—then; no man earning a reputation from an office conferred by secret 
coalitions. Merit founded on ability, a hundred times tested in the furnace of a 
heated debate, and genius displayed in more than parrot recitations and practical 
trickery, established a claim to the office of Campaign Orator or President. The 
crowa came together. An excess of manly spirit, as yet untrammeled by College 
chicanery, found its ventin a squarerush. Nota rush where the two lower classes 
squabble for hats and bangers, while condescending Juniors and Seniors lend their 
presence as to a dog fight; but a genuine contest of muscle between all classes and 
orders in College. A contest that called for nerve to stand in the front rank and 
be lifted ten feet in air at the onset, or pluck to roll on the pavement beneath a 
living ton of the opposing party. No pigmy policeman who witnessed those 
rushes ventured to disturb a ball-match on the Green. No Jug opened its yawning 
doors before the imagination of the lamp breaker. No rowdy was to be seen on 
the horizon when the cry of Yale! echoed through the street. The Freshmen 
gathered about the doors with the Juniors at their backs; the Sophs. and Seniors 
blocked the entrance, and the struggle that ensued was anodyne for all physical 
restlessness within doors. The meeting opened. The presidents led off in speeches 
which had been preparing for months; the orators followed with stunning argu- 
ments more carefully written than a Townsend; extempore speeches full of 
irrepressible enthusiam, concluded the appeal to “the incoming class,” to join 
either society. The names were taken, and Linonia yelled with delight when it was 
decided that her efforts had been the most persuasive. What Linonian who had 
seen all college thus striving over his name could forget to attend a single meeting 
during his course? What political intrigue dared show its head ina college where 
ambition tlius ennobled itself? 

A new Senior Class is now entering on its duties, and we appeal to them to take 
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exception to the conduct of the graduating members in this respect. No influence 
but that of Seniors can give energy to the meetings, as the past year has abundant- 
ly proven. ’67 has not lent much encouragement or benefit to these societies, as 
candor will compel them to confess; but the class distinction that makes the 
society dependent on upper classes, will be the very one first remoyed bya 
renewal of the old days; the Statement of Facts will changea Freshman from the 
sport of the lottery to the earnest debater, and this will unshackle him from that 
subserviency which is the bane of secret society influence, and enable him in 
future years to take a position unindebted to sacrifice of principle or manliness, 
The college now furnishes few opportunities to earn such a position founded on 
oratorical ability, and many churchesin this country are lamenting the lack; many 
a young lawyer looks back with indignation to that dogmatism in Yale which 
seems to frown on all efforts at the rhetorical art. So we lope the day is coming 
when eloquence shall start Cicero and Demosthenes (?) forth from the sounding- 
boards in Linonia, that shield their statues and render their whispers audible in the 
usual meetings. 

We are happy to congratulate Yale on her new Readifg Room. It is substan- 
tial, genuine, and worthy the long labor which has produced it; but the “ Attic 
severity of taste’ which our Alma Mater indulges, is here seen cropping out in 
unmasked beauty. The very severity, however, seems to be thwarted by its own 
display of itself. The Puritan was called a hypocrite if he made an extraordinary 
show of austerity; the Reading Room reveals in naked splendor a purity of taste 
that would do justice to Solon’s law against wearing apparel in public. The mind 
revels in the profuse lack of comfortable appliances, that exalts mind, and morti- 
fies the flesh. A “feast of reason” is spread on a pine board, beautifully simple 
in style, and exactly in harmony with the plain Stoics we are aiming to become, 
and learning to be, in this school of asceticism. No luxurious settle here tempts 
a man to effeminacy. The reader, unbiased by any weak affection for so earthly a 
consideration as health of lungs, or comfort of limbs and back, stands inclined 45° 
to the horizon, a tripod of intellectual incense supported by two arms braced on 
the pine, moving backward and forward, adapting himself to the column, like a 
hundred pounder Parrot gun rolling out and in on trunnions. But it is not the 
severity of taste that we object to; only the ostentatious display of it. We will 
not advocate high stools for the readers, as they are not in keeping; but waiving 
this point, will suggest a slight alleviation for excess of simplicity, as well as 
excess of hot weather. This remedy is the addition of a supply of ice-water to 
the room, for the use of “collegians.” 

The work of fulfilling the third duty of the Table is spared by the timely arrival 
of the illustrious traveler himself, who will doubtless equilibrate to satisfaction. 
By the way, his lecture on “The Thousand Billion Dollar Perpetual Equilibrium 
Balance Wheel,” is said to be his master piece. 

The signs of the times admonish us that we must soon say farewell to °67. 
This Class, which has done honor to College in every branch of excellence, with its 
long array of writers, that sends in a solid phalerx of thirty for the Townsends,— 
with its high standard of scholarship,—with its preéminence in social attainments,— 
with its veteran experience in College politics,—is about to depart and leave us 
only the legacy of its example. Many ties render the Farewell from this Table to 
67, a hearty one. 

A kind adieu, also, to the reader who has borne with our prolixity thus far, 








